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HERNE BAY AND PIER. 


Very few years have elapsed since the place 
now pointed to by thousands of steam-voy- 
agers as Herne Bay, was a mere waste. It 
was, indeed, a wild tract which the eye 
willingly passed lightly by, notwithstanding 
it lies about halfway between Whitstable 
and Reculver, the former famed in the mouth 
of every gourmet for its delicious oysters, 
the latter a point of interesting prominence, 
aud both on the northern coast of Kent. 
The village of Herne, which lies a short 
distance inland had, however, long been 
known as a select retreat for sea-bathing ; 
“the line of shore here being far superior, by 
its peculiar advantages as a watering-place, 
to any other on the Kentish coast ; standing 
on an easy elevation, commanding a delight- 
ful view of the ocean, without any accumu- 
lation of mud from the flow of the tide.” 
The place is free from those stagnant pools, 
marshes, and low woodlands, which prevent a 
free circulation of air on many other parts of 
the coast; althongh it may be imagined 
that all proximity to the sea is of desirable 
salubrity. The health-giving fame of Herne 
is not a matter of yesterday: for Hasted 
records that in the reign of Henry VIL., Sir 
John Fineux, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, purchased an estate in this parish, 
whereon “he builded his faire house for pre- 
serving his helth.” A steam-boat wit may, 
therefore, have said that the settlers at Herne 
Bay have legal precedent for their adoption. 

The village consisted only of a few cottages, 
irregularly built round a green, an oasis of 
rusticity which was easily passed over; and 
a little town was begun on the shore a mile 
and a half distant, seven miles from Canter- 
bury, four miles westward of Reculver, nearly 
the same distance eastward of Whitstable, 
and fifteen miles westward of Margate. The 
place contains about eighty houses, and those 
facing the shore are neat and well-built, 
being mostly at the east or lower end of the 
bay. The inns have not been forgotten; 
for, at each extremity of the town is a Ship, 
or a Dolphin. At the eastern end are ac- 
commodations for bathing, with a clean, 
level shore. Such is the old town, the only 
direct mode of access to which was by way 
of Canterbury; for, a landing-place on the 
wide and shelving beach seemed to be out of 
the question, and persons travelling to Herne 
seawatd were landed from the steam-boats, 
at a distauce, sometimes, of two miles from 
the shore, in open boats—a practice which, 
any watering-place visiter must know to be 
an opportunity for extortionate charges and 
incivility. This disadvantage induced a few 
persons to consult engineers and others ac- 
quainted with the coast, upon the practica- 
bility of erecting a Pier, to enable passengers 
and goods to be landed at all times of the 
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tide. The project was favourably enter. 
tained, a company was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, and the design of the Pier 
was furnished by the late Mr. Telford, the 
eminent engineer. The first pile was driven 
on July 4, 1831; and the Pier was com. 
pleted and opened to the public during the 
past summer. 

The completion of the Pier led to a plan for 
the erection of a new town, westward of the 
junction of the Pier with the shore. A hand. 
some terrace has been completed, or nearly 
so; and Sir Henry Oxendon has liberally 
granted a piece of ground for a new church, 
or chapel of ease. A market, and a crescent 
named after Mr. Telford, are also projected; 
and a splendid hotel facing the Pier is al- 
ready completed. Other hotels and terraces 
have been finished; and there are several 
detached cottages. At the east end of the 
bay, likewise, a neat Gothic building has 
been erected as a chapel for dissenters, ca- 
pable of holding about four hundred persons; 
attached to which, is a small burial-ground; 
and the congregation supports a school for 
the education of forty children. In short, 
Herne Bay, old and new, has the accommo- 
dations, and even luxuries, of an established 
town; as a library and reading-room ; steam. 
boats to the metropolis, and to adjacent 
places on the coast; coaches and vans to the 
same, and improved roads; not forgetting 
those ignes fatui of improvement, beer-shops. 
Fronting the Bay extends a quay-wall (or. 
esplanade, as the Brightonians have it), 
which runs a mile along the strand, and 
curbs the tides. 

The Pier is a truly magnificent work. It 
extends upwards of 3,000 feet, or nearly two- 
thirds of a mile, into the sea. Its general 
form is that of a T; the head running in 
length parallel with the shore 400 feet, so as 
to form a complete breakwater from the force 
of wind and tides, and afford a perfect shel- 
ter and security for vessels to lay protected 
within the same, either on the east or west 
side of the Pier. The Pier-head has an in- 
clined plane on each side, 20 feet in width, 
for the convenience of landing passengers 
and carriages ; and at the head will be placed 
a statue of the present Sovereign ; the funds 
for which are raising by subscription, not ex- 
ceeding 5s. from each person. 

The Pier is constructed of immense timber 
piles, shod with iron, having five in a row, 
(the breadth of the platform,) each row being 
20 feet distant; these are secured in their 
positions by equally strong cross and diago- 
nal timbers, tied together by heavy iron bolts 
and screw nuts. The piles are sunk 14 feet 
below the water-mark, and find a very firm 
and secure bed in a strong, close, blue clay. 
The erection was so rapidly executed, that in 
September, 1832, or fourteen months from 
driving the first pile, there were 2,400 feet 














completed and railed in, a height of three 
feet six inches; at which time also a com- 
modious landing was afforded thereat, for two 
hours before and after high water. The 
breadth of the platform is 24 feet; and, 
landward, a very handsome balustrade 
branches off at either side. It need scarcely 
be added, that the Pier forms an agreeable 

enade, with the enjoyment of those de- 
Bentful marine breezes which conduce so 
bshly to health. A band of music, and 

social acquisitions, vary the charming 


scene. 

in Capper’s Herne Bay Guide, to which 
we are indebted for a few of these details, it 
is remarked, that “opposite the shore you 
observe, at a distance of two miles and a 
half, the Black Buoy, at the east end of the 
Spaniard Sand, No. 31; the west end of 
which lies opposite Whitstable. Beyond 
this sand is the five-fathom channel, and you 
ean observe the Red Buoy upon the Gilman 
Sand, about half a mile further out, (which 
isthe breadth of the Channel,) but more to 
the westward. About a mile and a half off 
Whitstable-street, lies the Black Buoy off the 
Columbine, a long sand at the entrance of 
the East Swale. This sand is hard, and is 
about half a mile broad, and two miles-and 
a half long, stretching in towards Shellness 
Point on Harty Isle. Vessels of large burden, 
particularly colliers, can lie safely aground on 
soft mud, both in the east and west end of 
Herne Bay, within half a mile of the Dolphin 
poblic house, and small craft close in shore.” 

The Engravings show the Pier. as seen 
from the shore, and from the sea. The first 
is from an vriginal sketch, taken on the day 
of opening the Pier, and shows a few of the 
ceremonial decorations, as flags, &c. The 
second Engraving is from a well-executed 
i ph, by Mr. R. Cartwright, lithogra- 
phic printer to the Pier Company, Warwick- 

ord Row. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
(Concluded from page 215.) 


4. Sithcundmen. Great doubt exists 
among antiquaries as to the real derivation 
and meaning of this term. It appears to be 
made up of three words—sith, cund, and 
man. The meaning of the last is plain, the 
second may be translated rank, or kind, but 
that of the first is not known. Therefore, since 
conjecture would merely lead the reader into 
confusion, I shall briefly mention the signi- 
fications which the word has been subjected 
to, and leave him to form his own opinion. 
Some derive it from the Saxon word szthian, 
ogo a journey, because his occupation was 
supposed to be of a warlike nature, and con- 
sequently requiring constant activity. Another 
meaning given to sith, is such, for which we 
are indebted to — dictionary. 
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These are the only two translations which 
carry with them any probability. 

A sithceundman yanked higher than a 
ceorl, which is evinced by the ra for unlaw- 
ful concubinage being fixed at 100 shillin 
for the former, whereas the latter’s was only 
50. .He, liowever, could not be designated as a 
lord of land, as it is clear that he was a vassal, 
aud did not pay his fine to the king, but to 
his lord. 

There were two other grades, nearly syno- 
nymous with the séthcundmen, viz. sixhind- 
men, and land agende men, which three 
together form the connecting link between 
the thane and the lower order of freemen. 

8. Freemen, including the different grades, 
or distinctions, of ceorls, gafol-payers, vil- 
leins, bordars, cotters, coscets, freedmen, 
and burgesses. 

In order to arrive at the right meaning of 
the word freeman, as used among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the reader must be informed that all 
the land of Englard was held of the crown, 
(see Domesday Book,) and that that portion 
of it which the nobles did not immediately 
require for their own purposes, was let on 
feudal service to freemen. The distinction 
between these and the slaves of the soil, (of 
whom I shall shortly have occasion to speak), 
was jealously and vigilantly preserved. I 
shall now proceed to describe the various 
classes of freemen, as mentioned above. 

The word ceorl is of frequent occurrence 
among the early Anglo-Saxon annals, but 
gradually disappears; being succeeded, 
amongst many others, by importations, from 
the Continent. Consequently, it is now 
rather difficult to explain the precise mean- 
ing of the term, apart from its inclusive sig- 
nification of all freemen. Still, from what 
can be gathered, it would seem to be the 
appellation for a free husbandman. 

Land was held likewise in some instances 
upon the payment of a fixed rent, or gafol, 
instead of feudal service, and the holders of 
it were styled gafol-payers. It was, how- 
ever, generally much inferior to that held on 
the former tenure. In the treaty between 
Alfred and Guthrum, gafol-payers are ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

Doubts, which there is not much prospect 
of dissipating, have long confused the minds 
of the learned as to whether those denomi- 
nated villeins, bordars, cotters, and coscets, 
properly belonged to the free or servile por- 
tion of the population. From all the infor- 
mation, however, which can be obtained, it 
seems most probable that they belonged to 
the former. There appears not to have been 
much distinction between the four indivi- 
dually, and almost all that can be gleaned 
concerning their occupations, must be de- 
rived from the etymology of the name of 


each. 
Villein is supposed to have first signified 
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the inhabitant of a ville, or village, and is 
so made use of in Domesday Book ; but, at 
the Conquest, the Normans, in consequence 
of the word in their language meaning low, 
base, or vile, gave it to this class of husband- 
men; although formerly they had only borne 
it on account of their residing in a ville. 
Villeins were held as the lowest class of 
ceorls, or freemen ; and, though not disqua- 
lified, were considered unfit to give evidence 
against the ¢hanes, or even the landholders 
of a shire. 

With respect to bordars, the most plau- 
sible meaning given is, that it is derived from 
the Saxon word bord, a cottage, or house ; 
and that they were a sort of purveyors of 
fuoi, &c. for their lord’s table. 

Cotters_may probably be so named from 
the cote, or cottage, in which they dwelt. 
Cotters are mentioned in Domesday Book, 
but almost always together with vil/eins and 
bordars. Coscets seem to me to have been 
synonymous with co¢éers, and the difference 
in name could only have arisen from the 
dialect not being the same in some counties 
as in others. 

The privilege of freeing a slave existed 
with the lord, and after the manumission 
had taken place, they were styled coleberti, 
and entitled to all the immunities of a ceorl, 
or freeman. They seem, however, to have 
very seldom quitted the land. 

There was another class of freemen, to 
whom it will be necessary briefly to advert. 
These were such as resided in burgs, or 
military stations, and were styled burgesses. 
The tenure on which they held the houses 
they occupied, was chiefly of a military kind. 
Some of them were possessed of considerable 
wealth; but, for the most part, they were 
reckoned below the class of husbandmen. 

All the freemen of England were included 
in one or other of the classes mentioned in 
the foregoing part 8, and were known collec- 
tively by the appellation of ceorls, or, from 
the amount of their weres being 200 shil- 
_ Oy the appellation of twihinds. 

. Slaves existed in great numbers amongst 
all the northern nations, nor was Britain, 
before the invasion of the Saxons, free from 
them. 

All landed estates amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, were cultivated by great numbers of 
slaves, who were not so much the property 
of the master, as (if I may use the term) that 
of the soil, the two being bought and sold 
together. It was, however, allowed them to 
redeem themselves on payment of a sum of 
money. Slaves were permitted to intermarry 
with free women, but the offspring of such 
marriage belonged to the father’s class. Still, 
these alliances were very rare, s/uves generally 
forming connexions within their own rank. 
There are some instances of freemen selling 
themselves for s/aves ; especially on one occa- 
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sion, when a dreadful famine raged in Eng 
land, many, having no means of subsistence, 
sold themselves into slavery. Theft was, in 
some cases, punished with the loss of liberty, 
but the great supply of slaves arose from the 
capture of prisoners of war. A father had 
the power to sell his son into slavery for seven 
years, but for no longer. 

Two appellations for s/aves existed among 
the Anglo-Saxons, viz.: theow and esne; 
but the distinction has never been accurately 
defined. From the manner in which they 
are spoken of in ancient charters and laws; 
however, I should say that a theow signified 
a slave who tilled the land; and an esne, oné 
who took charge of the household affairs of 
his lord. 

In conclusion, it should be stated, that 
after the enfranchisement of a slave, he be- 
came possessed of all the privileges of a 
Jreeman, and sometimes rose to the highest 
dignities of the state; as in the instance of 
Guthred, a slave, who, his freedom having 
been purchased, was elevated to the throne 
of Northumberland. J.N.B.Y. 


The Sketch Book. 


THE DOUKANJI AND THE DERVISH. 

{The Rev. Mr. Arundel], in his narrative of Disco- 

veries in Asia Minor, lately published, tells us that 
the thousand and one Arabian nights are not yet 
ended, and story-telling, called paramythia by the 
Greeks, holds its sway, with all its witchery, over all 
the people, male and female, Greeks and Turks, 
Mr. Arundell was entertained with the following 
specimen of this pastime, The improvisatore was 
an old blind Turk: the performance was in part 
recitative, and in part song, or intended so to be, 
though the old bard had but a sad substitute for a 
bar or guitar, in his pipe-stick. He was listened to 
with great attention, and Mr. Arundell ascertained 
that he travelled all over the country, entertained b 
the Agas and principal Turks, like an ancient Briti 
minstrel.) 
On the second day of the Bairam, three 
Turkish dames, the wives of the Doukanji, 
or dealer in all commodities, of the Tchi- 
boukji, or maker of pipes, and of the Pa 
poutyi, the vender of yellow, red, and other 
slippers, agreed to walk and see all the mag- 
nificent spectacles usually presented on this 
high holiday, and perhaps take a ride or a 
swing in one of the untold varieties of wooden 
vehicles, which bring such a harvest of paras 
to the proprietors; that is, supposing they 
could be allowed to pass for grown children, 
well huddled up in their feridjes. 

They had not proceeded far, when their 
eyes lighted all at once on a glittering object, 
dazzling the sight in a May day’s sun. It 
was a beautiful ring, a large emerald in the 
centre, with rubies around it. It was clear 
that some less happy fair one had dropped 
the precious ornament, and was probably 
mourning its loss; on this point, however, 
the finders did not bestow much thought; 
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they had found it, and the only question to 
be decided was, as it could not be divided, 
whose it should be. 

It was true the wife of the Tchiboukji had 
picked it up, for her arms were as long as 
Fer husband’s pipe sticks, but she was not 
the more entitled to be the owner, than her 
friend the Papoutji’s lady, whose corpulence 
rendered her movements less active than the 
other. As usual in such cases, all claimed 
it, and each refused to yield their portion of 
right to the others. 

In this dilemma, a wise thought struck 
ithe wife of the Doukanjji, to refer the decision 
to the first person they met. On this day 
when all the world was abroad, there was no 
difficulty in finding people, and the first man 
they saw, and who of course was to be the 
arbiter, was ers Suleiman, the Termandji, 
the one-eyed miller; and it was no miracle 
that they should see him, for he was coming 
out of his mill door. 

As he was not a Paris, neither were the 
fair competitors goddesses ; the miller, there- 
fore, sagely decided that he would have 
nothing to do with the dangerous point of 
comparative personal charms, and referred 
the thing solely to a trial of intellect. To be 
sure, Suleiman’s choice of a subject was not 
the most complimentary to the ladies’ hus- 
bands, but whether he had any previous 
-knowledge of his fair referees, or whether, 
to make mischief, or from what motive does 
not appear, but certainly his decision was, 
that the ring should be adjudged to be lawful 
‘prize to her who should prove that she had 
outwitted her husband in the cleverest way. 

The wife of the Tchiboukji took the lead, 
and was followed by the wife of the Papoutji, 
ut neither of them said any thing that was 
worth repeating, and there was a great deal 
about pipes and leather. The wife of the 
Doukanji is called upon last. 

Her husband, Hassan Aslan Oglou, better 
known in the bazaar by the name of Kout- 

.chuk Hassan, (little Hassan,) had opened 
‘his shop and shut it every day for twenty 
years past. His attention to business had 
given him respectability, and he was reputed 
to be body—p of a pipe with a 
‘real amber mouthpiece, and sending often to 
the Cafidjis to treat his customers, Hassan 
was reported to be in comfortable circum- 
‘stances ; and the report was a true one. 

But Hassan was more comfortable in his 
shop than in his house, at least so thought 
his wife, and she tried to make him think so 
too. Why Hassan was happier in his shop 
than his house does not appear; but it is 
certain that his wife did not make his house 
very agreeable to him, nor did she enjoy his 
society as a good wife ought to do. 

Unhappily her affections were less strongly 
inclined towards Hassan, than toa holy Der- 
wish, whose melodious cry of “ Hok, hok, 
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hok,” while seated day after day on the bench 
before her door, had completely driven Hassan 
out of her heart ; the more surprising, as the 
two men were exactly like each other in size, 
height, and feature, as two camel beads. 

The holy man found no difficulty in per- 
suading the wife that there was no harm in 
exchanging a Doukanji for a Dervish; and 
no sooner was she convinced, than the pro- 
jected exchange was carried into effect. 

Hassan, who little dreamt of what was 
hatching, came home from his shop in 
unusual gaiety; he had sould so much ottar 
of roses, so many ivory boxes of surmé, and 
so many strings of Mecca beads, that he was 
determined to indulge in the luxury of a 
milk chalva, and his wife was ordered to 
prepare it. Nothing could be more apropos 
than such an order, nor more seasonable than 
the hour when it was given—the milk chalva 
was speedily prepared, and as it was done 
while Hassan was devoutly performing his 
Akh-scham-namazy, or prayer after sunset, a 
miscal or two of affiom was mixed up with 
the dainty dish. 

Hassan’s appetite being always graduated 
according to the amount of his shop receipts, 
he indulged so much en gourmand as fairly 
to eat the whole of the milk chalva. The 
potent effects of the affiom were instantly 
demonstrated, and the happy Doukanji was 
soon in a profound sleep, dreaming of cus- 
tomers and milk chalva. 

About one hundred yards off, at the corner 
of four streets, was a Tekkié, or convent of 
Dervishes, and connected with it one of those 
charitable places, where, through an iron 
grating, a number of iron cups, chained to 
the grating, are always filled and refilled for 
the thirsty passenger. It was the duty of 
our Dervish to superintend this cup filling. 

It was to this place that poor Hassan was 
conveyed in the midst of his dreams, and 
being laid down softly on the stone floor, his 
transformation into a Dervish quickly took 
place, by being divested of his benish and 
turban, and enveloped in the long, ample, 
white-felt robe of the Dervish, with his girdle, 
in which hung his horn, belted round his 
waist, and the sugar-loaf, white-felt cap sub- 
stituted for the turban. The transformation 
completed, the Dervish returned to the house, 
and so perfect was the resemblance, that the 
servants readily admitted him as their old 
master. 

It was long after the hour of saying the 
Ikinndy-namazy ; that is to say, long after 
noon of the following day, before Hassan 
awoke from his long nap. He rubbed his 
eyes, and looking: around him, rubbed his 
eyes again, persuaded that he was still dream. 
ing. Convinced at length that he was broad 
awake, he could not imagine how he came 
into this place, and less so, how he was 
transformed into a Dervish : attributing it all 











to the ayency of the gins, his thoughts revert 
to his shop, and seeing the sun already de- 
clining he hurries thither, ‘lamenting to have 
lost many a good customer by his strange 
nap. He finds the shop shut, and concluding 
he had left it so himself the preceding evening, 
instead of going home forthe key, attempted 
to force the lock. 

The neighbours, and especially Hassan’s 
best friends, the Kabobji, the Sherbetji, the 
barber and the baker, fall at once on the 
supposed Dervish, and threaten him with the 
bastinado for his felonious intentions. “ How, 
Dervish !” said Hassan, “ I am no Dervish; 
am I not your old friend Hassan Aslan 
Oglou, or, as you are better pleased to call 
me, Koutchuk Hassan? How I came by 
this dress I know not, but by my beard and 
your own I tell the truth.” “ You are a 
father of lies,” cried the whole party; “do 
we not know that face well enough covered 
by that cap of sanctity, as a cloak for all 
sort of deceits—does not the horn set all the 
dogs howling a day before our doors, and 
the “hok, hok, hok,” of your musical voice 
disturb our rest every night ? Get you gone 
instantly, or you will suffer what you have 
long merited.” 

Hassan, in conscious innocence, persisted 
in trying to open his shop door, when with- 
out farther ceremony he was seized and bas- 
tinadoed so unmercifully, that his legs could 
scarcely bear him to the door of his owa 
mansion. Smarting with pain, his impatience 
to get into his house made him knock so 
violently, that the whole of its inmates came 
to see what was the matter. The door was 
opened by the Dervish himself, whom Has- 
san was astonished to see in his own clothes, 
and which at once told all the story. He 
began by abusing him, but the servants were 
so fully convinced that the Dervish was their 
master, and Hassan the impostor, that they 
readily obeyed the orders of their mistress to 
give him another bastinado. 

The poor man had then his own door shut 
upon him, and seated on the ground, began 
to ruminate on his strange fortune, and on 
the course to be adopted. In vain he deter- 
mined to apply to the Cadi, and have justice 
done him, for he knew well that his wife had 
threatened to apply to the Cadi herself, and 
she possessed more interest with the admi- 
nistrator of justice than her husband. What 
could he do ?—he had no longer a house, a 
wife, or a shop, and without the latter how 
could he live ? 

Driven to desperation, he determines to 
quit the country, and as soon as his feet were 
in a travelling state, he sets out—and having 
fortunately in his inner girdle, for he had 
only been stripped of his outer vestments, a 
roll of Mahmoudies, which, for security, 
Hassan always prudently kept so close to 
chis person, he was enabled to begin life 
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again, though not in so splendid a style a 
he had been hitherto accustomed to. 

He could no longer aspire to be a Doukanji 
of the first class, or to take a handsome shop 
in the bazaar, and therefore when he came 
to Kutaieh, which he fixed upon as his future 
residence, Hassan, with all the resignation 
of a good Musselman, exhibited his stock in 
trade more humbly on a board placed on the 
pavement before the door of the. principal 
khan. He had ginger and cinnamon, and 
black pepper, mastic, camel beads and needles, 
thimbles and paper lanterns. 

Seven long years had passed away, and 
Hassan, though not much discontented with 
his change of fortune, for he was submissive 
to whatever was the will of God, thought he 
would return once more to his native town, 
for local attachment beats even in a Mussel 
man’s heart; he thought of his wife, tou, 
with affection, little as she merited it. 

His arrangements were soon completed, 
and having engaged a return horse from a 
caterdgi, he was soon on his road. His girdle 
was heavier than when he left, for Hassan 
was a thrifty man, and the Mahmoudies 
were nearly doubled. It may be supposed 
he took the road to Stamboul. 

While Hassan is on his journey, it is time 
to see what is going on at his own house. 
His wife had long been conscience smitten, 
and would willingly have dismissed the Der- 
vish and taken back her husband; but, with 
all the inquiries she could make, no news 
could be heard of him. The Dervish, there- 
fore, personated Hassan still, and found the 
gain of a Doukanji more agreeable than 
filling water-cups, and crying “hok, hok, hok.” 


The mind of his partner in crime became, , 


notwithstanding, daily more uneasy, and she 
as earnestly longed to be making a milk 
chalva for her poor Hassan, as she had longed 
before to get rid of him. 

Hassan continued his route, and the ca 
terdgi having fairly performed his contract, 
and set him down once more in his old town, 
Hassan’s cogitations were at work for the 
best mode of ascertaining the present history 
of his house and his shop. 

He knew that no one was better acquaint. 
ed with all the news, truth, or scandal, of the 
place, than Eyub, the Humanji. He, there- 
fore, went directly to the Bath, and finding 
that he was received in the usual business 
like way, without any expression of surprise 
or one single remark, Hassan could not re 
frain from asking why Kyub did not congra- 
tulate him on his return after so long an 
absence. “ Wonderful!” said the sham- 
pooner, “ long absence, indeed! why it was 
but yesterday that I had you under my hands 
upon the marble, and did you not roar out as 
you used to do, when I kneaded that projecting 
lump on the shoulder a little harder than was 
pleasant ?” Hassan insisted it was seven 
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long years since he had been there, and the 
other insisted so positively that he was mad 
in saying so, that Hassan walked away in a 

t to his own house. 

His knock at the door was more cautious 
and less awakening thant the former one, for 
the bastinado was not yet forgotten ; but how 
agreeably was he surprised when the door 
was opened by his wife, with a face which 
said plainly, “ I.am glad to see you.” 

It must be understood that the Dervish 
had been some time dismissed to his tekkie 
and water-filling, and the lady, sincerely 
penitent, determined to atone for past mis- 
conduct. 

She considered it necessary, however, to 
her plan, to keep her husband in delusion 
still a little longer—and, therefore, when she 
saw him. at the door, she threw as much 
unconcern into the pleasure which his retuzn 
gave her as she could muster; and her first 
words were, that the milk chalva which he 
had ordered was spoiling, as he had taken so 
long a nap, “A long nap, indeed!” said 
Hassan, “ seven years is a pretty long nap; 
to say nothing of my journey from Kutaiech 
too, and that is not a step.” “ What are 
you talking about seven years and Kutaieh ?” 
rejoined the dame ; “ where are your brains 
travelling to? Why did you not, this very 
afternoon, when you came from your shop, 
order a milk chalva, and did you not fall 
asleep while I was preparing it, and have 
you not slept so long that it is as hard as the 
ostrich’s egg in the great mosque ?” 

The husband, perplexed to insanity, next 

shows his swollen feet in evidence of the 
long journey he had just taken. The affec- 
tionate wife cautioned him against saying a 
word more about it, as he would, perhaps, be 
bastinadoed by the Cadi to cure him of his 
disposition to lying. 
_ Bewildered and bewildered more and more, 
Hassan goes next to his shop, not to open it, 
for it was after the hour, but to see if it really 
stood in the same place. It not only had 
not changed its locality, but his old friends, 
the Kabobji, the Sherbetji, the barber, and 
the baker, were in their shops, and employed 
as usual. 

Hassan waits patiently for the felicitations 
which he doubted not would come upon him 
thick as locusts upon young corn, but when 
not one Hosh gelde escapes their lips, he 
upbraided them bitterly for such want of 
friendship, after a seven years’ absence. 
“ How seven years?” cried all four, and 
many others of the bazaar, with one voice, 
“how seven years? Did we not see you 
open and shut your shop yesterday, and have 
you not been there sitting and smoking day 
after day for four-and-twenty years, without 
having your place empty a single day ? What 
evil eye has bewildered your brains to talk of 
seven years’ absence ?” 
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What could poor Hassan do? He began 
seriously to suspect that he had been dream- 
ing; and going home to his wife, confessed 
his belief of it, and quietly ate his milk 
chalva. 

“The ring is yours,” cried the miller to 
this talented dame; “ take it, and take your- 
self away with it as fast as possible, lest you 
should be disposed to exercise your ingenuity 
here.” 





Che Topographer. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT—QUARR ABBEY. 
In the vicinity of Ryde, the landing-place 
opposite to the Portsmouth coast, is a spot 
associated with some interesting antiquities, 
which merit notice. These consist of the 
remains of the monastery of Quarr, or, as it 
is called in some of the old grants, Quarraria, 
from the stone quarries which were in its 
vicinity. It stood in the parish of Binstead, 
which was originally a grant of half a hide* 
of land, from William the Conqueror and Wil- 
liam Rufus, to Wakeline, bishop of Win. 
chester, for the purpose of digging stone to 
repair his cathedral. The registers of Win- 
chester also state, that when William of 
Wykeham rebuilt the body of the cathedral, 
the stone was procured from the Isle of Wight; 
and the abbot of the adjacent monastery of 
Quarr was entrusted with the conveyance 
of the stone to the shore: the piety of the 
purpose probably led the holy father to assist 
in the mechanical labour; for Wykeham 
himself was his own clerk of the works. 

Having possessed such ready supply of 
material, (for the uneven surface of the ground 
marks the situation of the quarries,) we are 
not surprised to find the church of Binstead 
interesting both in an architectural and anti- 
quarian point of view. It is stated to have 
been built by one of the bishops of Winches- 
ter; and a rude keystone of the arch of the 
south door is supposed to resemble the Saxon 
idol Thor. 

The remains of the Abbey may be traced 
upon an estate called Quarr Farm. This 
celebrated establishment was founded in the 
year 1131, being the thirty-second year of the 
teign of Henry I., by Baldwin, earl of Devon, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks 
by whom it was tenanted removed thither 
from Savigny, in Normandy, and are consi- 
dered to have been the first of the Cistertian 
order that came into England. The manor 
of Arreton was given by Baldwin to the 
abbot of Savigny, in order to establish this 
monastery. In 1132, its revenue amounted 
to 134/. per annum. The chapel of the esta- 
blishment contained the remains of Earl 
Baldwin, Adeliza, his countess, and Henry, 
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(Remains of Quarr Abbey, in the Isle of Wight.) 


their son. The earl died at Quarr, in the 
year 1154, being the first year of Henry II. 
Three hundred pounds were bequeathed by 
William de Vernon, for the erection of atom 
for his father and himself.* A monument tu 
the memory of Lady Cicely, second daughter 
of Edward IV., was also erected in the chapel. 

After the Dissolution, the abbey was pur- 
chased for the sake of its materials, by a 
merchant of Southampton, named George 
Mills. In the spirit of Vandalism, he destroy- 
ed the venerable pile, with its sacred altars, 
noble monuments, and sepulchres of the 
illustrious dead. Subsequently, the estate 
was purchased by lord chief justice Fleming, 
and it still remains in the hands of his de- 
scendants. 

The abbey was originally encompassed by 
a wall, neatly a mile in circumference, the 
greater part of which remains. The few 
relics of the building denote the architecture 
to have been a mixture of Anglo-Norman 
and Gothic. The church or chapel of the 
monastery may be traced at the east end, and 
some vaulted cellars are discernible at the 
west end. The walls which remain are con- 
verted into barns and stables, and a farm- 
house has been erected of their materials for 
the residence of the bailiff’ The distance 
from the sea-shore is inconsiderable; and 
the north gate, which led to the sea, was 
armed with a portcullis. Just above high- 
water mark, Edward III. erected a fort for 
the defence of the monastery; but not a 
vestige of it can be traced. 

® William de Vernon left lands to the abbey, for 
masses to be said for the souls of King Henry II; 
his father, Baldwin, the founder; his mother, Ade- 
liza; his elder brother, Baldwin ; Mabel, his wife ; 
— son, Baldwin. This deed is dated September 4, 


We are indebted for the substance of these 
historical details to Sheridan’s Guide, already 
referred to. 





Useful Arts. 


ORANGES. 
Tue oranges chiefly used in England, are 
from Portugal, Malta, the Barbary coast, and 
Seville ; but by far the greatest number are 
from Seville; the export from which, equals 
that of all these other places. About forty 
vessels are yearly freighted with oran 

from Seville; each cargo consists of four 
hundred chests, and each chest contains 
eight hundred oranges, so that the average 
number exported from Seville, is twelve 
million, eight hundred thousand oranges; 
of this quantity, about one tenth part are 
bitter. The price paid by the London mer- 
chant to the Seville exporter, is one hun- 
dred and twenty reals a chest, which is 
fourpence halfpenny per dozen, or one far. 
thing and a half a piece; so that if the 
freight and other expenses be added, one 
can scarcely expect a good orange much 
under a penny. The cargo of each vessel is 
generally consigned to about ten persons; 
so that the trade is a secure one, and, to the 
grower, were A profitable. The best 
oranges are allowed to remain long on the 
tree; the tree blossoms in March, and the 
choicest frmit still hangs on the tree when 
the blossom of another crop begins to ap- 
pear. The Spaniards do not esteem them as 
thoroughly ripe till then; but, in this state, 
they are of course unable to bear exportation. 
The chief part of the export takes place in 
November and December, and a small num- 
ber is shipped in January; if the frait 
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shipped so late as this, happen to be de- 
tained long on the voy , the greater part 
of it arrives in England in a state unfit for 
use; but if the voyage be short, this is the 
finest fruit that comes to the English market. 
—Inglis’s Spain in 1830. 





SHERRY. ‘ 

(Abridged from Inglis's Spain in 1830.) 
Xerzs is the famous nursery of sherries. 
The vineyards lie scattered; but supposing 
them to be all concentrated, they might oc- 
cupy about six miles square. They are 
mostly planted upon slopes; and the nearest 
vineyard to the city, is distant from it about 
half a league. 

The grape that produces the wine of Xeres, 
isa green grape; it is allowed to become 

rfectly ripe, being plucked just before it 

gins to shrivel: this, in average years, is 
on the 9th of September,—a day marked in 
Catholic countries, by being the day before 
the feast of the immaculate Conception ; but 
in less forward years, the plucking is de- 
ferred until the 15th of September, beyond 
which day it is never protracted. After the 
plucking, those growers who are the most 
attentive to their wines, place the grapes in 
baskets, exposed to the sun for forty-eight 
hours, turning and sorting them all the 
while, according as they appear to require 
this attention. 

It has often been said that sherry is a com- 
pound wine; but this is a mistake. The best 
pale and light golden sherries are made from 
the pure Xeres grape, with only the addition 
of two bottles of brandy to a butt, which is 
no more than one two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
part. This brandy is of an excellent quality ; 
it is imported from Catalunia, and seemed to 
me scarcely inferior to the best and purest 
cogniac. Neither are the deep golden and 
brown sherries of the best quality, compound 
wines, though they may be called mixed 
wines. The difference is thus produced :—If 
abutt of brown sherry be wanted, a butt of 
light sherry is boiled down to one-fifth part 
of its bulk, till it acquire a deep brown co- 
lour; and one-half of this quantity is added 
toa butt of the best pale sherry, of course 
removing from it as much as makes room for 
this additional tenth part of a butt of boiled 
wine. When it is said that a butt of light 
sherry is boiled down, it is not to be under- 
stood that this is wine of an inferior kind ; 
it is wine produced from the Xeres grape, 
Planted upon a lighter soil, near the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, and producing a some- 
what lighter wine. To make a butt of brown 
sherry, a butt and a half is, therefore, required, 
deducting a tenth part; but the brown sherry 
is not more expensive, because the grape from 
which the boiled wine is made, is more abun- 
dant than the other grape, and consequently 
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cheaper. This boiled wine is also mixed, in 
the proportion of one-half, with unboiled 
wine,—not to be drunk, but to be added in 
smaller or larger quantities to other sherries, 
for the-mere purpose of giving them colour, 
should this be desired by the English mer- 
chant. It is evident, therefore, from these 
details, that although brown sherry cannot be 
said to be a com d wine, inasmuch as it 
is all the wine of Xeres, the pale sherries are, 
nevertheless, the purest; and all the grada- 
tions of colour upon which so much stress is 
laid, have nothing to do with the quality of 
the wine, but depend entirely upon the greater 
or smaller quantity of boiled wine used for 
colouring it. 

Amontillado, the produce also of the Xeres 
grape, is made either intentionally or acci- 
dentally: if it be intended to produce amon- 
tillado, the fruit is plucked a fortnight sooner 
than for sherry. But it is an extraordinary 
fact, that if a hundred butts of wine be taken 
from a Xeres vineyard, and treated in pre- 
cisely the same way, several of them will, in 
all probability, turn out amontillado, without 
the grower or the merchant being able to 
assign any reason for this. Amoutillado is 
the purest of all wine; for it will bear no 
admixture of either brandy, or boiled wine ; 
whatever is added to it, entirely spoils it. 

Sherries, when adulterated, are not usually 
adulterated by the London wine-merchant, 
with the exception of those extremely inferior 
wines, which, from their excessive low price, 
no one can expect to be genuine wines, and 
which are, probably, mixed with Cape. But 
the class of wines which pass under the de- 
nomination of “low-priced sherries,” are not 
adulterated in London, but at Xeres—by 
the grower, not by the exporter. These 
wines are mixed with the wines of Moguer, 
and with a larger proportion of brandy; and 
the exporter, in purchasing them from the 
grower, is quite well aware of their quality : 
but, being ordered to send a large cargo of 
low-priced wines, he is forced to purchase 
and export these. It may be laid down as a 
fact, that genuine sherry, one year old, can- 
not be imported under thirty shillings per 
dozen ; and if to this be added the profit of 
the merchant, and the accumulation of inter- 
est upon capital on older wine, it is obvious 
that genuine sherry, four years old, cannot 
be purchased in England under forty-five 
shillings. 

The principal ae of wine at Xeres 
and at Port St. Mary’s, are not cellars, but 
lightly constructed buildings, containing va- 
rious chambers. There are generally three 
tier of casks, laid horizontally upon beams ; 
and in the principal vaults, as many as two 
thousand five hundred butts may be seen. I 
noticed many casks without bungs; this, I 
was told, is not at all a. to the wine, 
but, on the contrary, if a brick be merely laid 
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upon the hole, to keep out dust, the admis- 
sion of air is considered an advantage. Sherry 
is a very hardy wine; and is well known, by 
the merchants of Xeres, to be improved by 
exposure to the weather. An illustration of 
this fact lately occurred: the roof of one of 
the wine-houses fell in; and, not being re- 
built, the wine was left exposed to the oppo- 
site temperatures of winter and summer; and 
this wine was celebrated as the finest that 
for many years had left Xeres. 

Before visiting Xeres, one cannot have any 
idea of the variety in flavour, and the various 
gradations of excellence in sherry; and, after 
tasting the primest samples of each kind, 
from the palest straw, up to the deep brown, 
it is impossible to say which is the finest. I 
need scarcely repeat again, that it is entirely 
by the aroma and by the taste—not at all b 
the colour, that sherries are to be jud 
The wide differences in colour, depend en- 
tirely upon the proportion of boiled wine; 
while those slighter shades, perceptible among 
the pale and light golden wines, are owing 
to some small difference in the ripeness of 
the fruit. 

A few houses, of the greatest capital, are 
growers, as well as merchants; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the wine is bought of the 
growers when on the lees. The exporter 
who is also a grower, has an advantage over 
the other merchant, in the perfect security 
he has, that no wiue of Moguer has been 
mixed with the sherry. But the merchants 
are not afraid to trust to their knowledge 
and experience, in being able to detect adul- 
terated wine ; and besides, those who are per- 
fectly accustomed to the trade can tell, before 
vintage time, by merely looking at a vineyard, 
within two or three butts of the quantity the 
vineyard will produce: so that, when one 
comes to treat for the produce of those vine- 
yards which he has had in his eye, he dis- 
covers by the quantity whether it has been 
much adulterated with Moguer. An expe- 
rienced merchant possesses an intimate ace 
quaintance with the quality of the different 
vineyards ; among which, the most essential 
differences are found, even when they lie con- 
tiguous. It is, of conrse, this difference in 
the quality of the vine, that creates the differ- 
ence in price and quality among the genuine 
unadulterated sherries. In this trade, as in 
every other, the capitalist has an advantage ; 
for, if he advances a few bags of dollars to 
the cultivator during the summer, he has 
the first choice of the November sales, when 
the article is always cheaper. 

It is difficult to say what is the return for 
land under a vineyard in Xeres; this, of 
course, depends upon the quality of the pro- 
duce, and partly upon the convenience of 
road and market. But all the vineyards of 
Xeres require great expense, and uninter- 
mitting labour, The following is a summary 
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of the management of the vine producing 
sherry. 

The first operation is to take up the canes, 
or props, immediately after the viutage jg 
gathered: the second operation immediately 
follows this; it is, to dig small pits about a 
yard square round each plant, that the vines 
may obtain a permanent advantage from the 
rains. There is then an interval of labour, 
till after the first rains have fallen ; and in 
the early part of January, when this hay 
taken place, the third operation of the vine, 
grower is, to prune the whole plant; and it 
is a curious fact, that the vineyard which is 
the earliest pruned, is the latest in budding; 
the plant too, is always better, the vine 
stronger, and more firmly rooted. The next 
operation is to close the pits, in order that 
the moisture which has been received, may be 
tetained. After this, but a little later, the 
whole vineyard is dug up, to loosen the soil. 
The next operation is, to free the soil of grass 
and weeds, by turning it over; and this is 
tepeated once, twice, or thrice, according as 
the rains may have reproduced the weeds, 
and rendered a repetition of this labour neces. 
sary. All these operations are concluded by 
the middle of March, When the vineyard 
has been thoroughly cleared of weeds, the 
next care of the husbandman is to smooth 
the soil, which is done twice, at an interval 
of three weeks: this done, he cuts off’ the 
vicious sprouts at the roots of the plants, 
which hinder their nourishment; he then 
pulverizes the land to a fine powder; and, 
lastly, he puts in the stakes to support the 
coming harvest. These are the distinct 
operations to be performed in succession, and 
each at its fixed time: but these do not 
comprehend all the labours of the vineyard; 
for, during the whole of this time, there are 
many lesser cares with which the grower 
must occupy himself; the most unintermit 
ting and most laborious of these, being the 
search and destruction of insects. Such are 
the toils which are necessary to procure uy 
the enjoyment of a glass of genuine sherry. 
The Xeres vintage is not considered an 
uncertain crop; the climate in that country 
way be depended upon; so that labour is 
certain, or almost certain of its reward. The 
wine trade employs, one way and another, 
the whole inhabitants of Xeres, and Port 
St. Mary: the latter is a very rising place; 
it is a more convenient point of export than 
Xeres, being close to the sea; and new wine 
establishments are every year springing up 
there. 

Good sherry is an expensive wine even at 
Port St. Mary and Cadiz. The small wine, 
the vin ordinaire of the district, is about 6d, 
per bottle; but this, although passing under 
the generic name of sherry, is not produced 
from the Xeres grape, though there is s0 
much similarity, that the sherry flavour is at 
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once detected init. But either at Port St. 
Mary or at Cadiz, a bottle of yood sherry is 

3s. 4d. in a coffee-house or hotel; 
and if any thing very superior be asked for, a 
dollar will be demanded. 

Taking the average of the last eight years, 
the average export will be 17,400 butts, The 
price varies much, from 15/. up to 654; 
but as the lower priced sherries form the 
bulk of the export, the average must be stated 
low; taking the result of the opinions of the 
most competent judges, the price of the ex- 
pane may be stated at 26/, per butt. 

value of the sherries exported is, there- 
fore, 452,000/. sterling; the duty upon the 
export is 504,600; so that if freight and 
the profit of the merchant in London be 
added, the consumption of sherties exceeds 
one million sterling yearly. 





SPANISH SNUFF. 


Ar Seville is the most celebrated snuff-manu- 
factory in Spain. The building in which 
the manufacture is carried on, is more like a 
fortified palace, than a house destined for 
the preparation of tobacco. It has four 
regular fronts; two of them six hundred feet 
long; the other two, four hundred and eighty 
feet. This manufacture is sadly on the de- 
cine; in other times, the complement of 
men and women used to exceed three thou- 
sand, and upwards of three hundred mules 
and horses were employed ; forty years ago, 
that number was reduced to one thousand 
seven hundred workmen, and a hundred 
mules. When I visited it, no more than four 
hundred men were employed, and eleven 
mules; and in place of two hundred grind- 
stones, which formerly were constantly at 
work, four only were in requisition. This 
falling off is to be attributed partly to the 
extensive contraband trade carried on through 
the free ports of Gibraltar and Cadiz; and 
partly to the high price which government 
puts upon the manufactured article. The 

on hand at present exceeds two mil- 
lions of arobas, (fifty millions of pounds ;) 
forty years ago, the stock on hand amounted 
to five millions of pounds; of the snuff at 
present on hand, there are eight thousand 
canisters fifty years old. It is not likely, 
according to the present policy of the govern- 
ment, that this stock will diminish; the 
pice was only lately raised from thirty-two 
to forty-eight reals, and the demand has 
constantly diminished. I have been speak- 
ing of what is called Seville snuff; there is 
another department, for the manufacture of 
rappee, which is now more in vogue, and 
does not accumulate in the same ratio as the 
other. Government derives a profit upon the 
manufacture and sale, of seventy per cent. 
before paying the expenses of the establish- 
ment, The workmen employed are paid six, 
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seven, and eight reals per day, according to 
their ability; those who twist cigars, work 
by the piece. It happened to be.the hour of 
dismissal when I visited the establishment, 
and I noticed that each workman was taken 
into a little inclosed place, and underwent a 
rigorous search; they were even obliged to 
take off their shoes. Most of the workmen 
looked unhealthy. I learned that during the 
heats of summer, as many as twelve are 
sometimes carried to the hospital in a day ; 
and that they almost invariably die of dis- 
ease in the lungs at an early age.—dnglis’s 
Spain in 1830. 


Che Public Journals. 








RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
A REMEMBRANCE OF GRASMERE. 


O vate and lake, within your monntain-urn 
Smiling so tranquilly, aud set so deep, 
Oft doth your ayn | loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 
With light Elysian :—for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote, 
Isles of the blest ; and in our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene 
Most loved by evening and the dewy star, 
Oh! ne’er may man, with touch unhallowed jar 
The perfect music of thy charm serene ! 
Still, still unchanged may one sweet region wear 
Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and 
prayer ! 
READING “PAUL AND VIKGINIA” IN CHILDHOOD. 
O gentle story of the Indian isle! 
loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 
On the sea-shore, when day’s last purple smile 
Slept on the waters, aud their hollow sweil 
And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 
Uuto thine ocean-pictures. *Midst thy palms, 
And strange bright birds, my faney joyed to dwell, 
And watch the Southern Cross through midnight 
calms, 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I blessed 
Thy vision of swect love, kind, trustful, true, 
Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest— 
yith such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. 
Even then my young heart wept o'er this world’s 


power 
To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower. 


IMAGES OF PATRIARCHAL LIFE. 

Calm scenes of patriarch life! how long a power 
Your unworn pastoral images retaiu 

O’er the true heart, which in its childhood's hour, 
Drank their pure freshness deep! The camel's 

train, 

Winding in patience o’er the —— 

The tent, the palm-tree, the reposing flock, 

The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock. 
Oh! by how subtle, yet how strong a chain, 

And in the influence of its touch how blest, 

Are these things linked, for many a thoughtfal 


breast, 
With household memories, through all change 
endeared ! 
The matin-bird, the ripple of a stream, 
Beside our native poreh, the hearth-light’s gleam, 
The voices earliest by the soul revered! 
A HAPPY HOUR. 
Oh! what a joy to feel that in my breast, 
The founts of childhood’s vernal fancies lay 
Still pure, though heavily and long repress’ 
By early-blighted leaves, which o’er their way, 
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Dark semnetete had heaped! But free, glad 


play 

Once niore was given them ;—to the sunshine’s glow, 
And the sweet wood-song’s penetrating flow, 

And to the wandering primrose-breath of May, 
And the rich hawthorn odours, forth they sprung, 

Oh! not less freshly bright, that now a thought 
Of spiritual presence o'er them hung, 

And of immortal life !—a germ, unwrought 
In childhood’s soul tu power, now strong, serene, 
And full of love and light, colouring the whole blest 


scene | 
New Monthly Magazine. 


LAST DAYS OF EDMUND BURKE. 


Tue career of this illustrious patriot and 
philosopher was now about to close. A gene- 
ral feebleness of the frame broke him down, 
and, from the beginning of 1797, his exis- 
tence was merely a struggle with dissolution. 
In February, he was carried to Bath, for the 
benefit of the waters; but they were soon 
found ineffectual. In a letter to one of his 
friends at this time, he says, “ My health 
has gone down ve rapidly and I have been 
brought hither with very faint hopes of life, 
and enfeebled to such a degree, as those who 
had known me some time ago would scarcely 
think credible. Since I came hither, my 
sufferings have been greatly aggravated, and 
my little strength still farther reduced ; so 
that, though I am told the symptoms of my 
disorder begin to carry a more favourable 
aspect, I pass the far larger part of the twenty- 
four hours, indeed almost the whole, either 
in my bed, or lying on the couch from which 
I dictate this.” 

A letter to a relative of the Quaker, his 
early schoolmaster, written the day before he 
quitted Bath, after all expectations were over, 
breathes still more the manliness of Christian 
resignation.—“ I feel, as ] ought to do, your 
constant hereditary kindness to me and mine. 
What you have heard of my illness is far 
from exaggerated. Jam, thank God, alive, 
and that ts all. Hastening to my dissolution, 
I have to bless Providence that I do not 
suffer a great dealof pain. * * * Ihave 
been at Bath these four months to no pur- 
pose, and am therefore to be removed to my 
own house at Beaeonsfield to-morrow, to be 
nearer to a habitation more permanent, hum- 
bly and fearfully hoping that my better part 
= find a better mansion.” 

e was anxious to die at home, to breathe 
his last surrounded by the objects and recol- 
lections endeared to him through life. To 
some one, who probably remonstrated with 
him on taking so long a journey in his con- 
dition, he answered, “ 1t is so far, at least, 
on my way to the tomb: I may as well travel 
it alive as dead.” Public affairs frequently 
pressed upon his mind. The period was 
singularly perilous, and might be termed the 
crisis of the war. In writing of Ireland, he 
seems to have contemplated the Union which 
took place in three years after, and he ground- 
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ed_it upon the nature of circumstances, 
‘“‘ There is a great cry against English influ. 
ence,” said he. “ I am quite sure that it is 
Irish influence which dreads English habits” 
The Union was the only alternative, when 
Separation was the watchword of the Repub. 
lican faction which convulsed Ireland. Burke's 
judgment in this case was decided. “ Great 
Britain would be ruined by the separation of 
Ireland. But, as there are degrees even in 
ruin, it would fall the most heavily on Ireland, 
‘By such a separation, Ireland would be the 
most completely undone country in the world, 
the most wretched, the most distracted, and, 
‘in the end, the most desolate part of the habit. 
able globe.” 

His councils on English politics were of 
the same direct, lofty, and uncompromisi 
spirit which had made his voice as the so’ 
of a trumpet to the heart of England. He 
exhibits to the last that high reliance on the 
power of the empire to continue the conflict, 
and that unshaken confidence in her achier. 
ing the victory, which formed, in the early 
part of the war, so strong a contrast with the 
despondency of public men, and in the close 
80 proudly anticipated the triumphs of the 
British arms. ‘“ Never,” exclaims the great 
patriot, from his deathbed, “ never succumb. 
It is a struggle for your existence as a nation, 
If you must die, die with the sword in 
hand. But I have no fears whatever for 
the result. There is a salient, living prin. 
ciple of energy in the public mind of Eng. 
land, which only requires proper direction to 
enable her to. withstand this or any other 
ferocious foe. Persevere, therefore, tell this 
tyranny be overpast.” 

He was now visibly dying; but his mind, 
in the full conviction that his hour was ap- 
prtoaching, was still active, and still occupied 
alike in those fond and those lofty interests 
which had so equally occupied his years. He 
sent messages of remembrance to some pecu- 
liarly valued friends, and cleared his account 
of friendships and enmities with the world, 
by forgiving all injuries. He talked occa- 
sionally of his dwn political course, of his 
principles, his purposes, and the prospects of 
the country. His life had been religious, 
and its close was Christian. He declared 
that he songht the Divine mercy on the 
grounds‘and principles of the Christian faith, 
seeking it only through the blessed Redeemer, 
‘“ whose intercession,” as he himself express- 
ed it, “he had long sought with unfeigned 
anxiety, and to which he looked with trem- 
bling hope.” Some of his last moments 
(July 9, 1797) were occupied in giving diree- 
tions relative to his decease, and listening to 
some of Addison’s papers on the Immor 
tality of the Soul. hile these papers were 
reading, he became faint, and desired to be 
carried to his bed. The servants had him 
in their arms for the purpose, when his breath- 
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ing became difficult, he uttered an almost 
inarticulate blessing, and expired. 

The public grief for the death of this emi- 
nent person was expressed in the strongest 
language of regret and admiration. His 
funeral, which took place on the 15th of Jul 


| in Beaconsfield Church, where he was laid, 


his own direction, in the same grave with 
his son and brother, was attended by a crowd 
of individuals of distinction. The pall was 
borne a Minto, Lord Sidmouth (speaker), 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Thomond, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Lord Loughborough 
(Lord Chancellor). Mr. Fox proposed that 
the burial should take place in Westminster 
Abbey. The will, however, had declared 
otherwise. 

This will was, itself, a document worthy 
ofthe mind of Burke. It commenced with 
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the striking and pious acknowledgment. of 
his faith. “ According to the ancient, good, 
and laudable custom, of which my heart and 
understanding recognise the propriety, I be- 
queath my soul to God, hoping for his mercy 
only through the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. My.body I desire to 
be buried in the church of Beaconsfield, near 
to the bodies of my dearest brother and my 
dearest son; in all humility praying, that as 
we have lived in perfect unity together, we 
may together have part in the resurrection of 
the just. 

The arrangement of his property was 
brief. He gave the whole in fee-simple to 
his widow, with a legacy of 1,000/. to his 
niece, Mrs. Hoviland. A plain marble tablet, 
according to his desire, was erected in Bea- 
consfield Church, with the inscription, which 
was completed on the death of Mrs. Burke. 


Near this place lies interred all 
That was mortal of the 
Right Honourable Epmunp Burke, 


Who di 


on the 9th of July, 1797, aged 68 years. 


In the same -_ are deposited the remains of his only son, Richard 


Burke, Esq., 


epresentative in Parliament for the Borough of Malton, 
Who died the 2nd of August, 1794, aged 35; 


And of his brother, Richard Burke, 
Barrister at Law, and Recorder of the city of Bristol, 
Who died on the 4th of February, 1794; 

And of his widow, Jane Mary Burke, 
Who died on the 2ud of April, 1812, aged 78. 


Some years previously to her death, Mrs. 
Burke sold the mansion and estate at Bea- 
consfield, for 38,500/., reserving the use of 
the house and grounds during her life, and 
for one year after her death. She continued 
to reside there, much attended to by her 
husband’s friends, until her death. 

In her latter years she had suffered from a 
severe rheumatic attack, which deprived her 
of the power of taking exercise. At her 
death, 5,000/. were bequeathed to Mrs. Hovi- 
land, Burke’s niece; and the rest of the 
property, with the library, and the various 
presents and memorials given to him during 
his public life, to his nephew, Mr. Nugent. 
By a curious coincidence, even the mansion 
did not long outlast its owners. It had been 
let to a clergyman for the purpose of a school, 
and was accidentally burnt down, April 23, 
1813.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Potes of a Meader. 


IRISH LEGENDS. 

[We quote the following batch from the 

third part of Mr. Thoms’s Lays and Le- 

ends, which entertaining little work we are 

ppy to see in successful progress. ] 

Tales of the Palatines. (Now first pub- 
lished from the Manuscript of Mr. Thomas 
Steele.) 

_ “Near Rathkeale” (in the county of Lime- 

tick), says M. de Latocnaye, in his rambles 








through Ireland (1794), “I went to visit 
three or four villages inhabited by the de- 
scendants of a German colony from the Pa- 
latinate, whom the proprietor established 
about eighty years ago. They have inter- 
married with each other, and thus preserved 
their original customs. When I passed 
through this country, only one of the original 
adventurers was alive. They certainly ob- 
tained good conditions; each family got 
ground for a house and gurden, besides some 
acres of land at a very low price. The rich 
and fertile country they inhabit was a desert 
before their arrival: their industry is still 
remarkable—their ground is certainly better 
cultivated than that of the natives, and their 
huuses, built after the manner of their coun- 

, are so neat and so clean, that they appear 
like palaces, compared with the cabins of the 
poor Irish. The women wear still the large 
straw hat and short petticoafs uf the Palati- 
nate. The natives hated them cordially in 
the beginning, and are jealous of their pros- 
perity at present: this animosity does not in- 
duce them to imitate them, and to endeavour 
to equal, or even to surpass these strangers in 
industry. The inevitable consequence will 
be, that these Palatines will become Irishmen 
like their neighbours.” 

The Palatine settlement of Ballingrane, 
near Rathkeale, was formed by Lord South- 
well in the early part of the last century, about 
the year that he was raised to the peerage. 















(1717). Other German settlers were intro- 

duced into the net the Right I — 
su t, by the Right Hon. Si 

Diiver, aa ecteldiched at the villages of 


ing to Ferrar’s 
History of Limerick (1787), “ preserve their 
language, but it is declining ; they sleep be- 
tween two beds; they appoint a burgomaster, 
to whom they appeal in all disputes. They 
are industrious men, and have leases from 
the proprietors of the land at a reasonable 
rent: they are, consequently, better fed and 
clothed than the generality of Irish peasants. 
Besides, their mode of husbandry and crops 
are better than those of their neighbours, 
They have, by degrees, left off their sour 
crout, and feed on potatoes, milk, butter, 
eaten and wheaten bread, some meat and 
fowls, of which they rear many. 

“They keep their cows housed in winter, 
feeding them with hay and oaten straw; 
their houses are remarkably clean ; to which 
they have stable and cow-houses, a lodge for 
their plough, and neat kitchen gardens. 

“The women are very industrious, and 
perform many things which the Irish women 
could never be prevailed on to do: besides 
their domestic employments, and the care of 
their children, they reap the corn, plough the 
ground, and assist the men in every thing. 
In short, the Palatines have benefitted the 
country by increasing tillage, and are a la- 
borious, independent people, who are mostly 
employed on their own small farms.”— Ed. 


Of a Man who Married a Witch. 


There was once a man who was married 
to a woman whom he suspected of being a 
sorceress, although he had not sufficient proof 
to charge her with it. But one night, being 
determined to find out whether she was a 
sorceress or not, he got all his money, and 
began counting it over and over again before 
her, making as great a show of it as he 
could. 

At length, his wife. asking him what he 
proposed doing with all that money, “ Why,” 
said he, “I long very much to be a witch; 
and as I am told old Nanny Brethow is one, 
I intend to give her this money to teach me 
the black art.”—“ What!” said his wife, 
“would you give her all that money to teach 
you to be a witch >” “Yes,” said the man, 
“that I would, and more too, if I had it.” 
“Well, then,” said she, “since you are so 
anxious to learn, why I'll teach you myself, 
for I amas great a sorceress as old Nanny.” 
“That’s better still,” said he, “ for I shall 
now learn to be a witch, and save my money 
into the bargain.” ‘ 

Aud when it was midnight, his wife told 
him to follow her, and he did so. And they 
went out into the garden together, and his 
wife took the pitch-fork and bid him take his 
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place opposite to her, and +o do exactly the 
same things that he saw her do; and he pr. 
mised that he would do so. 

Then she took the pitch-fork in her left 
hand, and desired him to stand opposite to 
her, with his leg touching hers; and when 
he had done so, she held up the pitch-fork, 
and said, ‘I deny all things holy, and what 
is before me I strike ;” and with these words 
she struck the pitch-fork into the ground. 

She next gave her husband the fork, and 
desired him to stand opposite to her, with hig 
left leg touching hers—and he did so. And 
he said to her, “Am I to say the same 
words ?” and she said to him, “ Yes, the 
very same.”” So he held up the fork, and 
exclaiming, “ ¥ acknowl all things holy, 
and what is before me I strike,” he stuck the 
fork into her brains, and killed her on the 
spot. 

Palatine Charms. 

It was customary with the old German 
settlers and their children, and is even still, 
to protect their property, such as their corn, 
wood, fern, &c., by means of a particular 
charm, which is of such efficacy—that if any 

rson attempted to steal during the night, 

e remained in the very attitude in which he 
happened to be at the moment when he laid 
his hands on the property, without any signs 
of animation, until the next morning. And 
then, if not released from his perilous situa- 
tion by the actual presence re counter-spell 
of the person who worked the charm, he 
would inevitably become a corpse ; for it was 
not after daylight in the power of the person 
using the spell to release the charmed one. 
The eonsequence was, that every person who 
worked the charm, went, out of humanity, 
before sun-rise, to examine his property. 


The Magic Gun. 


One of the original Palatines, who came 
out of Germany, was, one day, previously to 
his coming to Ireland, in a church with 
several of his neighbours, who were receiving 
the Sacrament. This was likewise adminis- 
tered to him, but he, instead of swallowing 
the consecrated bread, put it into his gun, 
which was a charmed one, so that any bullet 
fired out of that gun in the devil’s name, 
would kill a man at a hundred miles’ dis- 
tance, let it be fired in whatever direction it 
might. 

And after he had put the consecrated bread 
into his gun, he pointed it against the wall 
of the church, and fired in the devil’s name. 
And there was immediately a mark of blood 
upon that wall, which remained there as long 
as the wall stood. For although the plaster 
was often and often taken off the wall, ail 
would not do; the mark was not removed, 
but was there, and appeared afterwards until 
the wall was thrown down. 

This same man, soon after his arrival in 
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Ireland, found seven brothers of the name of 
Whelan, who were the greatest gentlemen 
and wickedest people in the country, fowling 
wpon his ground. And when he went to 
them to remove them, and was “ flaking them 
with a wattle,”* they threatened to fire at 
him. But he opended his breast and dared 
them to fire, as well he might, for he had 
made them stand motionless, and so charmed 
them, that they were unable to fire at him, or 
hurt hitn in the least. 

Note—The resemblance of this legend to 
the story of Der Freischutz, which Weber 
has immortalized by his music, is so striking, 
as scarcely to call for an allusion. 

The Love Pledge. 

In Germany, when they promise marriage, 
they are very particular about keeping their 
word. There was once upon a time a young 
lady of great family, and she was one day in 
the kitchen, and she had a fowl in her hands. 
And there was at that same time a young 
man likewise in the kitchen, who was not by 
dy means her equal; but she cut off a part 
df the fowl and gave it to him. And this 
was considered a promise of marriage in 
Dantzic, where it happened. 

And the young lady, considering she had 
pledged her troth to the young man, kept her 
word, and they were married accordingly. 
And after they were married they rode out in 
a carriage. through the streets of Dantzic ; 
and the people were so pleased, that they 
threw a great quantity of apples into the car- 
tage, so that the carriage was well nigh 
filled. And when they got home, they found 
that there was a piece of money in every 
apple, by which means it fell out that the 
young man’s fortune was as large as that of 
his wife. 





SONGS. 
From the “ Last Da ys of Pompeii,” by the Author of 


ugene Aram. 
THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 
Buy my flowers—Oh buy—I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar : 
If the earth be as fair as 1 hear them say 
These flowers her children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep? 
They are fresh from her lap, I know ; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
o her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low! 
On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with her tender tears are wet. 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weeps, 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care,) 
To see the young things grow so fair ;— 
She weeps—for love she weeps, 
Aud the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love! 
Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the lov'd rejoices ; 
But the biind girl's home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 
* Beating them with « endgel. 





As one in the realm below, ~ 
I stand by the streams of wo; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And I thirst the lov’d forms to see ; 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but a shapeless sound, 
For the living are ghosts to me. 
~ Come buy—come buy :— 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like oan) 
“ The breath of the blind girl closes 
The leaves of the saddeuing roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 
We shrink from this child of night ; 
From the grasp of the blind girl free us; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us— 
We are for night too gay, 
In your eyes we behold the day— 
Oh buy—oh buy the flowers !” 
THE CORONATION OF THE LOVES. 
The merry loves one holiday 
Were all at gambols madly, 
But loves too long can seldom play 
Without behaving sadly. 
They laughed, they toyed they romped alout, 
And then for change they all fell out. 
Fie, fie! how can they quarrel so? 
My Lesbia—ah, for shame, love! 
Methinks ’tis scarce an hour ago, 
When we did just the same, love. 
The loves, ’tis thought, were free till then, 
They had uo king nor laws, dear ; 
But gods, like men, should subject be, 
Say all the ancient saws, dear. 
Aud so our crew resolved, for quiet, 
To choose a king to curb their riot. 
A kiss—ah! what a grievous thing 
For both, methinks, *twould be, child, 
If I should take some prudish king, 
And cease to be so free, child ! 
Among their toys a casque they found, 
It was the helm of Ares ; 
With horrent plumes the crest was crown'd, 
It frightened all the Lares ; 
So fine a king was never known— 
They placed the helmet on the throne. 
My girl, since valour wius the world, 
They chose a mighty master ; 
But thy sweet flag of smiles unfurl’d, 
Would win the world much faster. 
The casque soon found the loves too wild 
A troop tor him to school them ; 
For warriors know how one such child 
Has aye contrived to fool them. 
They plagued him so—that in despair 
He took a wife the plague to share, 
If kiugs themselves thus find the strife 
Of earth unshared, severe, girl ; 
Why, just to halve the ills of life, 
Come, take your patuer here, girl. 
Within that room the bird of love 
The whole affair had eyed then; 
The monarch hailed the royal dove, 
Aud placed her by his side then : 
What mirth amidst the loves was seen, 
“ Long live,” they cried, “ our king and queen !” 
Ah! Lesbia, would that thrones were mine, 
And crowns to deck that brow, love! 
And yet [ know that heart of thine, 
For me is throne enow, love ! 
The urchins thought a milder mate 
Their king could not have taken; 
But when the queen in judgment sate, 
They found themselves mistaken. 
The art to reign she'd learnt above, 
And ne’er was despot like the dove. 
In thee I find the same deceit ; 
Too late, alas! a learner ! 
For where a mien more gently sweet? 
And-where a tyrant-sterner? 





Che Gatherer. 


Influence of Cheers on a Player.—We 
once heard Mrs. Siddons give what Mr. 
Campbell may think a very prosaic account 
of the beneficial influence of cheers on a 
player. Some one remarked, “They give 
one heart.”—“ Ay,” said she, “and they do 
what is still better—they give one breath.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes.—It is a 
fact worthy the attention of our scientific 
readers, that the late eruption of Vesuvius 
occurred on the same day as the earthquake 
at Chichester.— Brighton Gazette. - 

Near Paris, a windmill is now in course of 
removal, entire from the d whereon it 
stood, to another eminence at some distance. 
This is effected by means of strong ropes 
worked by a capstan in front, while it is pro- 
pelled behind by a windlass, such as is em- 

loyed in removing large masses of. stone. 

e mill has been thus removed about 80 
yards in two days. ‘ 

A potato, weighing three pounds and a 
half, was lately dug in a garden in Lincoln- 
shire. It is of the early Shaw kind, and 
there were seven others, three very large, on 
the same root. 

A Steam Carriage has been constructed 
by MM. Dietz, of Paris, the engine of which 
weighs 16,0001bs.; the reservoir for water 
andthe receptacle. for fuel 4,000 lbs.; the 
two carriages it drew on the last trial, weighed 
7,600 Ibs. ; and the fifty-five persons mounted 
on the engine and in the carriages, 6,875 Ibs. ; 
making in all a weight of 34,475 lbs. 

Wreceks.—The raising of stores © from 
wrecks, and even portions of the sunken 
vessels, is brought to great perfection. Men 
are now occupied, almost daily, attended by 
Government barges, in thus visiting and 
“ fishing up” articles from the Boyne, a ship 
that, many years ago, took fire, burnt to the 
water’s = and then sunk at Selsey Point, 
Portsmouth, and at no great distance from 
Spithead, where the Royal George sunk. 
The plan is for a man with an India rubber 
mask, having two tubes, one to breathe 
through, and the other to send down fresh 
air, to be lowered to the wreck. By these 
means, the stern of the Boyne, and much of 
its coppering have been brought up, with 
some wine, remarkably fine, though thin, in 
bottles coated with small shell-fish. 

Vienna. — In 1833, Vienna contained 
316,873 inhabitants. The number of males 
was 150,368, and of females 166,505. Of 


these it is calculated that 4,000 were in opu- 
lence, 5,000) employed by the Government, 
and 3,000 servants. There were 40 public- 
houses, 80 coffee-houses, and 500 smoking- 
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. veneration rather than abhorrence, considering 





houses.. The registered burghers amounted 
to 6,660, and those who had licenses to cary 
on trade to 4,970. There were about 10) 
manufacturers’ warehouses. The number of 
bakers were 173; booksellers, 68 ; clock and 
watch makers, 200; joiners, 915; y 
smiths, 210; shoemakers, 1,775; tailors, 
1,554; turners, 112; and weavers, 130, 
There were 840 wholesale dealers, and 4,570 
retailers. .G.C. 


Hanover.—On the first of July, 1833, the 
kingdom of Hanover was reckoned to con. 
tain 83,915 houses, and 1,642,670 inhali- 
tants, without including the military. 

W.G.C. 

Owlish Wisdom.—Owls have usually been 
regarded as birds of ill omen, and super. 
stitiously considered as messengers of woe, 
The Athenians alone, among the ancients, 
seem to have been free from this popular 
prejudice, and to have regarded the owl with 


it as the favourite of Minerva; its seeing in 
the dark was looked upon as an image of 
wisdom. The Romans viewed the owl with 
detestation and dread. It was held sacred 





to Proserpine: its appearance foreboded 
unfortunate events ; and, according to Pliny, 
the city of Rome underwent a solemn lustre 
tion in consequence of one of these birds 
having accidentally strayed into the Capitol; 
at Athens they were looked upon as omens 
6f victory and success. P. T. W. 


Singular Fact.—In the church of Hi 
Wycombe, Bucks, is a flat stone to. ths 
memory of one George Clewer, who dieé 
under the following remarkable circumstances 
He was a native. of Wycombe, .and a shot 


period before his death, undertook a. journep ff 


to London. While: there, during a state of 
intoxication, he by accident observed a piece 
of stone in a mason’s yard, and persisted in 
purchasing it, observing it would do well to 
denote his burial-place. The following words 
were by his order cut on the stone: 

“ Grorce CiEwer is dead.” 
The next day he started on his journey home 
taking with him his purchase ; and upon his 
reaching Uxbridge was taken ill, and died 
within a few hours. The identical stone is 
now lying near the spot where his remains 
are deposited with the following inscription: 
“ George Clewer is dead. March the 9th, 
1701. Aged 55.” It is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that the dates of Clewer’s deathZand 
age, were added when the stone aa id 





down. 
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